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THE SALE OF CALLOWFIELDS. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


= ** An old man melancholy, 
With bent and yellow forehead,” 


—Schiller. 
\ E must finish Mr. Case’s drive with him; we 
left him with heaviness in his heart, judging 
from his countenance. He had ordered his coach- 
man to drive him to the house of an eminent banker, 
No. 1194.—Novenser 14, 1874. 





and there he got out, not with a look of care and con- 
cern, but with a firm step, an upright bearing, and 
a calm resolute face, such as he almost always ap- 
peared with in public. The banker received him as 
the rich and influential Mr. Case was always re- 
ceived by men of business, with welcome and respect. 
Their conversation was not very long, considering 
the matter of it, which was a large advance of money 
on certain securities. But when men like Mr. Case 
and the banker aforesaid get together, thousands aro 
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trifles to talk of, and a pen scratch that would make 
or mar whole families is but a moment’s work. 

There was to be a large party that night at Mr. 
Case’s house—a dinner party; he did not deal in 
anything so contemptible as evening parties; he had 
no ladies to consult, and an invitation to do any- 
thing but eat and drink he would have scorned to 
send as unworthy of his sex and station. 

Every one liked to go to his dinners, for he had the 
best wines and the best eating that money could 
command. He was by no means a man of excess, 
but he liked what he called the pleasures of the 
table very well, and had a secret satisfaction (though 
he would have smiled contemptuously had he been 
charged with such littleness) in hearing it said, ‘‘ If 
you want a first-rate dinner, get an invitation to 
Mr. Caleb Case.” 

The banker had received an invitation, and 
although he had a much better dinner than ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of her Majesty’s subjects 
every day, he looked forward with singular satis- 
faction to the evening, and was, perhaps unwittingly, 
more cordial to Mr. Case by reason of his pleasing 
anticipations. 

When the friends parted (money and dinner 
friends), Mr. Case was a richer man by some 
thousands than when they met, yet he was no 
sooner in his carriage than his mouth went down 
at the corners again, his eyelids dropped, and there 
was a frown on his brow. Pulling the check-string, 
he ordered thé coachman to drive him to the house 
of his physician, in a fashionable square, for although 
he was too wise a man not to speak highly and 
think lightly of fashion on its own account, he 
chose to recognise its claim to respect by employing 
none that did not stand well in the fashionable 
circle; he preferred that his physician should be 
the physician of the rich and great. He took less 
care to look stout-hearted as he went up the white 
steps and passed the footman at the door, and 
walked onward to the physician’s private room to 
which select patients were admitted. 

The footman thought he looked ill as he passed 
him, but not caring in the least whether he was ill 
or well, would live or die, he forgot his thought in a 
moment. 

‘“Mr. Case!”’ exclaimed the doctor, struck, as his 
servant had been, by his cadaverous countenance. 

‘Yes, I want you to set me to rights against 
to-night; I’ve got some people to dinner, and I 
must get a little fresher than I feel now to entertain 
them,” said Mr. Case, with a smile, but it was a 
grim one. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” asked the doctor, looking 
steadily into his face. 

‘‘That I leave to you,” said the patient; ‘I’ve 
been out a great deal in this fog, and fog always 
affects my head. Oh, I should be well enough to- 
morrow, if I could go home and go to bed, but it’s 
rather a long invitation, and I can’t put the people 
off, so you must do for me what rest would do.” 

The doctor asked his questions, looking, as it 
seemed, for information as much from his patient’s 
physiognomy as from his answers. 

** Couldn't you put off this dinner?” he asked. 

‘* No, it’s impossible,” said Mr. Case ; ‘‘ oh, there’s 
nothing much the matter; perhaps I’d better let 
things alone, and it will pass off.” 

Mr. Case had, thengh he was not aware of it, 
a horror of sickness and death. 





He could talk most | had greatly enjoyed. 


philosophically on such subjects as concerning others, 
and would go the length of admitting (when he fel; 
quite well) that he was but mortal, and must share 
the common lot of humanity; but when he felt ill, 
he always hoped by shaking off the enemy to cut 
him and get rid of him as he would get rid of a 
poor relation or a troublesome client, by a strange 
air expressive of ‘“‘I have no time for you, you are 
an intruder, good morning.” 

He was ruffled by the doctor’s manner, though it 
was guarded ; indeed, he could see it was guarded, 
which ruffled him the more; dull as his eyes were 
that day, he could see through the doctor’s assumed 
ease of manner in treating his case, so he determined 
to stand to his word, and confound and confuse the 
threatened illness into a retreat by a bold front. 

‘“Well, you will do as you please,” said the 
doctor, as he took the liberal fee for doing nothing; 
“‘T would recommend a little caution; this foggy 
weather is not the best for you, there is a great 
deal of illness about. I am just now going to Sir 
Richard Ayling, poor man ; I am afraid to very little 
purpose.” 

“Sir Rithard! he dines with me to-night,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Case. 

The physician shook his head. 

‘“‘ How long has he been ill?” asked Mr. Case. 

‘‘ Yesterday; fell down in a fit; been quite in- 
sensible ever sirice.”” 

“You don’t say 80!” exclaimed Mr. Case, evi- 
dently much shocked ; but instantly recovering him- 
self; he added, “I should be afraid he wouldu't 
recover; his father died of apoplexy, and he has been 
a very free liver.” 

. Mr. Case’s father had not died of apoplexy, and 
he himself had not beet what he meant by a free 
liver, thereforé he comforted himself much in stating 
these two reasons wliy his friend would not recover. 

Yet on the wholé we leave Mr. Case less com- 
fortable than he was before, though he had a 
pocket full of money in addition to his former riches, 
and though he had &tich good grounds for assurance 
that apoplexy had nvthing whatever to do with 
him. 

‘“‘Yoti shall see me next week if I don’t get rid of 
tliis,” he said; “I am engaged every day till next 
Tuesday.” 

The doctor looked ominously after him into the 
hall; and slightly shook his head; but he had to go 
to Sit Richard and other distinguished patients, and 
though When his own dinner-time came he gave a 
passing thought to Mr. Case, it was but a passing 
one, and was dismissed with, ‘‘ What an obstinate 
old fellow he is; I doubt he’ll pay for it.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ We sat and talked until the night 
Descending, filled the little room; . 
Our faces faded from the sight, 
Our voices only broke the gloom.” 
—Longfellow. 
Tuar night a large party sat round the little fireside 
of the abbé. ‘Kezia was there, smiling and knitting 
indefatigably, the abbé himself looking radiant with 
delight. Cordell Firebrace was there, very brown, 
and, for him, rather in déshabillé. Anthony King 
was there, looking happy and well, and, in Kezia’s 
opinion, ‘‘an ornament to any family.” 
They had had tea, which, though it had nothing but 


| toast to exempt it from being a bare literal tea, they 
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THE SALE OF CALLOWFIELDS. 


visitors at Mr. Caleb Case’s would have been mourn- 
ful to have exchanged their turtle and turbot for tea 
and toast, yet it is doubtful if they had fared more 
satisfactorily, though so much more sumptuously, 
than did the little tea-party in the “street of ob- 
jectionable name.” 

“It will be all cleared up to-morrow,” said 
Cordell; ‘‘the case is too strong to be fought 
against; Tony will be in possession in no time.” 

“The question is, Mr. Firebrace,” said Kezia, 
“will Mr. King’s aunt cut him off with a shilling if 
he makes good this claim?” 

‘“What’s the use of starving now when you may 
live to get what, after all, is very uncertain?” said 
Cordell ; ‘‘ Miss King may pay him for giving up his 
own, by giving away her own, to any one but him; 
if old Case chooses he can make her leave it to the 
King of the Sandwich Islands.”’ 

.“ Ha! he! he!” laughed the abbé; ‘‘he has been 
in England once, dat king!” 





“But,” said Kezia, who was sorry to contemplate | 


the alienation—or a/leniation, as she called it—of the 


“but—” 
“Don’t ‘ but,’ Miss Millet,” said Cordell, who had 


become quite intimate with her at once, on the recital | 


of the services she had rendered to his friend; ‘I 
like to take my own, and if yours comes after it, 
well and good ; isn’t that it, Tony ?”’ 

Anthony assented, declaring he would be perfectly 
satisfied with Callowfields, and felt indifferent about 
more. 

Cordell, who had been travelling, walking, or 
talking for many hours, was very weary, and gladly 
took to his old quarters on the first-floor at an early 
hour, leaving Anthony with Kezia and the abbé. 

An unexpected close to that day it had been. 
Kezia had just been advising the abbé to retire when 
a smart knock at the door surprised them, and im- 
mediately afterwards the two friends entered the 
room. 

There was so much to tell and to explain; how 
Cordell had worked till he had made Anthony’s 
claim unquestionable, and had hunted him out to 
bring him back to establish it; and how he had en- 
deavoured to see Mr. Case that day, but being foiled 
both at the office and at his house, meant to besiege 
him at an early hour in the morning. There was also 
Kezia’s story to be told, and the abbé’s, and it was 
a difficult matter for each to get a proper share of the 
— so eager were all to tell as well as to 
isten. 

Kezia, whose love for long words had greatly 
abated during her life with the abbé, perhaps from 
a consciousness that they were not appreciated, had 
culled some of her choicest in which to converse in 
the presence of the welcome guests. She declared 
that there was little good to be expected from a man 
of Mr. Case’s physiogonomy, and that with people 
who trusted in man his frown was the anniliation of 
hope, ete. 

Now that Anthony was with the abbé she thought 
that the ‘‘ proprieties of life’? required her to follow 
Cordell’s example and withdraw to her room. In- 
deed, it was full late, so she bade them a cheerful 
g00d-night, telling the abbé not to overtire himself, 
or he would have a relapse; and tripped (for she had 
4 tripping step) out of the room as if she were mis- 
tress of the whole of earth’s good things. 

But there were many of those good things of 
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which she was not mistress. Some of them would 
have been rather welcome to her; not that she mur- 
mured, or confessed to herself that she wanted for 
anything, but her means were very small, and the 
abbé’s illness had cost her much, for she never had 
the heart to call on him for money, knowing his fear 
of parting with it after his loss; while he, believing 
her to be rich, willingly assented to the plan of pay- 
ing her when his lessons began again. To meet 
with and supply all his wants, she was obliged 
to stint herself; true, she often suggested wants 
to him, like a sagacious nurse, in order to get him 
well; and he was not to blame, but she suffered 
as much as if she had been wilfully defrauded. As 
long as she paid her rent, and waited on the abbé so 
well, Mrs. Higgins did not trouble herself with her 
affairs, though she sometimes said that she did not 
seem to her to eat enough for a sparrow. 

‘‘Now he will soon get well,” she cried, exult- 
ingly, ‘‘and I shall be able to see for a situation. 
Poor munshoo! I shall come and see him as often as 
How very cold itis! Iwish I had some— 
but what’s the use of wishing—I shall soon be in 
bed and asleep, and forget that it’s cold and I have 
a hoarseness.” 

And in her joy for the bright prospects of to- 
morrow, when she expected to find the abbé wonder- 
fully better for the company of his friends, and 
Cordell and Anthony satisfied with the completion 
of their labours in success, she tried to lose sight of 
the impression, very natural, that she would no 
longer be necessary there; moreover, that she must 
go among strangers to find a strange home. When 
people are cold and tired, and not in the best health, 
things are apt to look in shadow that before were 
sunny enough. ‘‘ How very ridiculous I am,” she 
said to herself, reprovingly ; ‘‘I have always met 
with friends, and I dare say I always shall. My poor 
Cousin King was kind in her way, and why shouldu’t 
the next person I go to be the same? Besides” 
(she rose higher), ‘if I am to be uncomfortable, 
what then? It will be all right in the end, and 
after all, the end is the thing.” 

Whereupon, to send herself to sleep, after taking 
the best measures for strengthening faith and kind- 
ling hope and love, she repeated these four lines :— 


‘* My wishes are but few, 
All easy to fulfil ; 

I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will,” 


and slept sweetly and soundly till the morning. 

Anthony King did not remain very long with the 
abbé after Kezia had left them, but he saw enough 
to confirm his hope, inspired by what he had already 
observed, that his poor friend was an altered man. 
He said little about himself; indeed, he was too 
weary to say much of any kind, but it was plain he 
had another spirit than that which reigned within 
him when they parted. He spoke of Kezia’s kind- 
ness almost with tears. Anthony was rather at fault 
when he dwelt on ‘‘de most surprising happy pinch” 
she had made, for, being very pleased with this new 
idiom, he used it with emphasis in the midst of his 
brief but eloquent outburst in his native tongue, in 
which Anthony’s good scholarship enabled them to 
converse. 

This pleasant prospect of a bright to-morrow 
cheered their good-night, and Anthony had his foot 
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on the stair ready to ascend to the room prepared for 
him, when he heard the abbé’s voice calling, ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Antoine, Monsieur Antoine!” 

He returned to inquire what was wanted. 

“T am not wanting of noting,” said the abbé, 
replying naturally in English to the English ques- 
tion of his friend; ‘‘ but your good leetle book, shall 
you not take it ?—your ver good leetle book ?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Anthony, looking at his old 
ie ; “true, I left it with you—have you used 
it f ”? 

“‘T have use it? Yes, I have use it,” replied the 
abbé, emphatically; ‘‘ and I have readenin it much 
good ting, and it make me more satisfy—and I know 
my trouble is better dan Job’s.” 

‘Tam glad, very glad,” said Anthony. ‘I will 
give it you, if you will accept of it; I have another 
with me.” 

The abbé expressed his gratitude in French, with 
his old gesture of his hand on his heart, and 
Anthony, as he went on his way, could not but 
admire the working out of those principles in others 
on which he had so long relied for himself. 

Cordell hailed him as he passed his door. 

‘Tony, what a fine little fellow the abbé is! how 
he has improved; and that good Samaritan, what a 
capital creature sheis! I think they have both been 
taking a leaf out of your book, and making good use 
of trouble.” 

‘“‘Yes—out of my book, to be sure; you know what 
that is,”’ said Anthony. 

‘‘No, but really,’ said Cordell, expostulating, 
“the little abbé is worth a dozen of what he was.” 

‘No doubt about it,” said Anthony; ‘‘he has learnt 
in affliction what he couldn’t take in while at ease.” 

‘But all people don’t want affliction to improve 
them?” said Cordell, who looked as if he didn’t 
want improvement on those terms. 

‘Whoever wants it gets it, be sure of that. I 
have knocked through life against rock after rock, 
as you know, but 1 begrudge not a bruise,” said 
Anthony. 

‘*Well, you are all the better for it, I think!” 
said Cordell, as he contemplated admiringly the 
noble simplicity and true greatness of his friend’s 
character. ‘I can give a lift to a man’s pocket, but 
you know how to strike a light within.” 

‘‘] strike a light!” said Anthony. ‘No, I only 
hold the match—I know but one true source of 
inward light!” pointing to his Bible. 





ETHNOLOGICAL MARES’-NESTS. 
BY THE REV. CANON RAWLINSON. 


ha these days, when the most wonderful ethnic 
paradoxes are maintained with extraordinary 
pertinacity by persons among us not supposed to 
be insane, it may be useful to recall a past halluci- 
nation of a similar character, which held its ground 
for above three centuries, and appears to have ap- 
proved itself to people of high rank and station, 
though it was absolutely baseless, and is now viewed 
as wholly absurd, alike by ethnologists and historians. 
We speak of the supposed ethnic connection of the 
Jews with the Lacedemonians, which is noticed in 
the first book of the Maccabees, and is treated as a 
positive fact by Josephus. 

It appears that about B.c. 268, the Spartans, who 
were hard pressed by Antigonus Gonatas, king of 
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Macedonia, found it necessary to seek allies in distant 
regions, and applied for aid at the same time to the 
Jews and to the Egyptians. The Spartan king of 
the period was a certain Arius, or Areius, and this 
prince addressed an epistle to the Jewish high priest, 
Onias, of which the terms, according to the writer of 
the Maccabees, were the following:—‘“‘ Areus, king 
of the Lacedemonians, to Onias, the high priest, 
sends greeting. It has been found in a writing that 
the Lacedzemonians and the Jews are brethren, and 
that they are of the stock of Abraham. Now, there- 
fore, since this is come to our knowledge, ye shall do 
well to write to us of your prosperity. And we write 
back again unto you, that your cattle and goods are 
ours, and ours are yours. We command, therefore, 
that report be made unto you on this wise,.’* 
Josephus gives the letter with certain variations, 
According to him it ran as follows :—“‘ Areius, king 
of the Lacedsemonians, sends greeting to Onias. Woe 
have met with a certain writing, whereby we have 
discovered that the Jews and the Lacedeemonians are 
of one stock, and that they are both of the kindred 
of Abraham. It is but just, therefore, that you, who 
are our brethren, should send to us about any of your 
concerns as you please. We will also ourselves do 
the same, and esteem your concerns as our own, and 
our own as shared with you. Demoteles, who takes 
you this letter, brings back the answer. This letter 
is in shape square, and has for seal an eagle with a 
snake in his claws.”+ What result followed from 
the arrival of this letter we are not told. ‘‘ Onias,” 
it is said, ‘‘ entreated the ambassador that was sent 
to him honourably, and received the letters, wherein 
declaration was made of the league and friendship” 
(1 Mac. xii. 8). But whether he accepted the 
proffered alliance, or declined it, or simply sent no 
answer at all, is not recorded. The embassy, how- 
ever, flattered the vanity of the Jews, at this time 
an insignificant people, dependent upon the Greek 
kings of Egypt. The Spartan claim to relationship 
seems to have been accepted without inquiry into its 
basis, and a practice began of ‘‘ remembering the 
Spartans at the festivals and other convenient times, 
in the prayers and at the sacrifices” (7b. verse 11). 
Thus matters remained for above a century. At 
length, in z.c. 145, Jonathan, the third Maccabee 
ruler, a younger brother of the great hero, Judas, 
being engaged in a struggle for existence with the 
vast power of Syria, bethought himself of endeavour- 
ing to utilise the Spartan connection by concluding an 
actual treaty with the Lacedeemonians, with the view 
of obtaining from them a contingent of troops. He 
therefore gave orders to the ambassadors whom he 
was sending to Rome, that on their way they should 
visit the Spartans also, and lay before them a letter, 
of which the following is said to be a copy}:— 
‘Jonathan, the high priest, and the senate of the 
nation, and the priests, and the rest of the Jewish 
people, unto the Lacedzemonians, their brethren, send _ 
greeting. There were letters sent in times past unto 
Onias, the high priest, from Areius, who reigned 
then amongst you, to signify that ye are our 
brethren, as the copy annexed specifies. At which 
time Onias entreated the ambassador that was sent 
to him honourably, and received the letters, wherein 
declaration was made of the league and friendship. 
Therefore, we also, although we need none of these 








* See 1 Mac. xii. 20—-23. 
+ Joseph. Ant. Jud. xii. 4, § 10. BE cond 
+ See 1 Mac. xii. 6—18, Compare Joseph. Ant. Jud, xiii, 5, % 8. 
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SUPPOSED RELATIONSHIP 


things, for that we have the holy books of Scripture 
in our hands to comfort us, have nevertheless at- 
tempted to send unto you for the renewing of brother- 
hood and fellowship, lest we should become strangers 
to you altogether ; for there is along time past since 
ye sent to us. We therefore at all times, without 
ceasing, both in our feasts and other convenient days, 
do remember you in the sacrifices which we offer 
and in our prayers, as it is fit and right that we 
should remember our brethren. And we are right 
glad of your honour. As for ourselves, we have had 
great troubles and wars on every side, forasmuch as 
the kings that are round about us have fought against 
us, Howbeit, we would not be troublesome to you, 
nor to others of our confederates and friends in these 
wars. For we have help from heaven that succoureth 
us, so that we are delivered from our enemies, and 
our enemies are brought under foot. For this cause 
we chose Numenius, the son of Antiochus, and 
Antipater, the son of Jason, and sent them unto the 
Romans to renew the amity that we had with them 
and the former league. We commanded them also 
to go to you, and salute you, and deliver you our 
letters concerning the renewal of our brotherhood. 
Wherefore now ye shall do well to give us an answer 
hereto.” This letter was duly delivered by Numenius 
and Antipater, and was favourably received by the 
Spartans, who registered it in their public archives, 
and shortly afterwards (n.c. 143) sent the following 
reply to Simon, who had succeeded Jonathan in the 
high priesthood :*—‘‘ The rulers of the Spartans, 
and the city, to Simon, the high priest, and the 
elders and the priests, and the residue of the people 
of the Jews, our brethren, send greeting. The 
ambassadors that were sent unto our people certified 
us of your glory and honour, wherefore we were glad 
of their coming, and did register the things that 
they spake in the councils of the people in this 
manner: ‘Numenius, son of Antiochus, and Anti- 
pater, son of Jason, the Jews’ ambassadors, came 
unto us to renew the friendship they had with us. 
And it pleased the people to entertain the men 
honourably, and to put the copy of their ambassage 
in the public records, to the end that the people of 
the Spartans might have a memorial thereof. And 
a copy of these things we wrote to Simon, the high 
priest.’ ’ With this reply of the Spartans, the passage 
of history on which we are commenting closes, Sparta 
having lost, soon afterwards, the last faint shadow of 
independence, and become absorbed into the empire 
of Rome. It is noticeable, however, that Josephus, 
writing above two centuries later than Simon,t treats 
the whole matter with the utmost seriousness and 
gravity, as if the blood-relationship of the Jews 
and Lacedeemonians were a fact and not a fiction, an 
undoubted truth and not a figment in which the two 
nations found it convenient for a time to profess a 
belief. 

Yet never was ethnological statement more palpably 
absurd, or more absolutely without the semblance 
of a basis. Every indication of ethnic connection— 
language, religion, manners and customs, national 
character, locality, physical type—dissociates the 
two people instead of connecting them. The Jews 
are Semitic, Shemites of the purest type. Their 
language, written from right to left, with a suppres- 
sion of the vowel sounds, harsh and abounding in 





* See 1 Mac. xiv. 20—23. 
on After A.D. 70, Simon's high-priesthood lasted from B.¢. Lid to B.C. 
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gutturals, affecting consonantal endings, and resting 
upon biliteral or triliteral roots, is as different from 
Greek as one language can possibly be from another. 
Their stern monotheism is the very antithesis of the 
plastic, graceful polytheism of the Hellenes; their 
detestation of material religious emblems contrasts 
in the strongest way with the Greek worship of 
images. Again, their commercial aptitudes are 
peculiarly opposed to the commerce-hating spirit of 
the Spartans;* their polygamy, employment of 
eunuchs, and seclusion of women, are utterly unlike 
the Spartan system of monogamy and female freedom ; 
their readiness to spread themselves over the world is 
the direct opposite of the Spartan disinclination to 
travel.t Well does Joseph Scaliger exclaim,t ‘‘ Quid 
magis mirum quam Lacedemonios ab Abraham pro- 
gnatos esse?’’? What can be to an ethnologist more 
extraordinary than the fact that it was ever at any 
time supposed by any one that there could be a real 
blood-connection between two nations so utterly 
different, so contrary in all the respects in which 
kindred raees resemble each other ? 

To modern inquirers, two points especially preset 
themselves as requiring explanation: 1. Whence 
came the idea of putting forward a claim so pre- 
posterous as that which we are considering? 
2. What were the grounds on which those who put 
it forward rested it in their own minds, or in their 
arguments with others? With respect to the first 
question, it may be answered that ‘‘the wish was 
father to the thought.’’ As Ewald observes,§ ‘‘ The 
smaller nations which desired leagues for mutual 
help strove earnestly to establish their brotherhood 
on a historical basis.” It was felt that relationship 
was the strongest of claims, and it was in conse- 
quence greatly desired that some kind of relation- 
ship should be made out. Those who sought an 
alliance caught at any argument of this kind that 
occurred, or was suggested, to them ; and those whose 
alliance was courted were too much flattered by tho 
compliment paid them to scrutinise the grounds of it 
very jealously. Still, the claim could not be made 
without some producible basis, some decently plau- 
sible statement of supposed fact constituting the 
ground of the relationship asserted. 

In the present instance, the Spartans, who are the 
first to make the claim in their sore need, base it 
upon a declaration of remarkable vagueness. ‘‘ J¢ 
has been found in a writing,” they say, “that the 
Lacedeemonians and the Jews are brethren.’”? We 
are not told in what writing, or why the writing was 
supposed to be of authority. It had evidently been 
only recently made known to the Spartans ; for they 
add, ‘‘ Now, since this 7s come to our knowledge,” etc. 
Stillingfleet || conjectures that ‘‘the Spartans might 
find in the Greek version of the Pentateuch, which 
was much spread abroad at that time, that among the 
sons of Ishmael was one called Kedemah” (Gen. 
xxv. 15), and might identify him with the mythie 
Cadmus, who came to Greece from the Kast, bring- 
ing letters and useful arts. But it is against this 
view that Cadmus was connected in the traditions of 
the Greeks, not with Sparta but with Thebes, so that, 
if Cadmus were identified with Kedemah, the Thebans 
and not the Spartans should have put “orward the 





* Herod, ii. 167. 
+ Thuceyd. i. 70—€vSnudraro. ierod. i, 65—kelvowrs &rodo urn 
t Canon. Tsagog. iii. p. 332. 

»§ Geschichte d. Volkes Israel, vol. iv. p. 277. 
|| Origines Sacre, iii, 4, § 15 (Works, vol. ii. p. 359 
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claim to kinship with the Jews. Bochart* has another 
but scarcely a better explanation. He imagines that 
Arius, the Lacedeemonian king, had come across the 
wonderful etymology which is to be found in Stephen 
of Byzantium—oviaia, ard Oddaiou Sxaprav évos t—and 
had supposed that this implied the derivation of the 
Jews from the Spartans. But the etymology in 
question is not so old as Arius, since its author, 
according to Stephen, was Claudius Iolaus, who 
wrote later than the time of Augustus. 

Probably, the real basis of the claim made by 
Arius was the notion that in Phaleg, the son of Eber 
(regarded as the progenitor of the Hebrews), was 
to be recognised the great ancestor of the Pelasgi, 
from whom descended the Hellenes, and who were 
considered especially as the primitive inhabitants of 
the Peloponnese.§ Perhaps Eber was confused with 
Abraham; and when Arius asserted that the Jews 
and Lacedsemonians were both of them ‘‘of the 
stock of Abraham,” he meant that they were alike 
descended from Eber. Hence, Josephus corrected 
him, and knowing that the supposed relationship 
was traced, not through Abraham, but through Eber, 
made him say, not that both nations were “of the 
stock of Abraham” (é« yévous), but that they were 
‘‘of his kindred” (é ris pbs *ABpaudv oixedrnros). 
This, at any rate, is the view of the best modern 
scholars, as Ewald and Westcott (Bibl. Dict. vol. ii. 
p- 167); and our choice lies between accepting it, 
and concluding that we can give no account at all 
of the grounds on which the Jews and Spartans 
for a time believed in their “ brotherhood.” || 


THE GREAT MUSCULAR NOTION. 


[‘ seems to be the tendency of the popular mind to 
run into extremes with regard to nearly all sub- 
jects. The middle way, spite of the classical axiom 
which declares it to be the safest, is very rarely, or 
never, the popular way. ‘There is a perennial charm 
in exaggeration, which fascinates us in the face of 
our better judgment. The inevitable outcome of this 
lax practice is a sort of pendulum motion in the 
currents of thought and opinion—a lack of stability 
and certainty as to any matter whatever, and a habit 
of following the fashion of the day in matters of 
thought and speculation as mechanically as we 
do with regard to ceremony and costume—just as if 
fact and truth, like “leather and prunella,’”’ wero 
mere conyentional things. The Great Muscular Idea, 
with which certain of our fiction writers and popular 
lecturers have been so industriously indoctrinating 
the English people for some dozen years past, offers 
a fair illustration of the tendency to which we allude. 
We are taught to look upon muscle and bone and 
nerve and sinew as the types of all conceivable ex- 
cellencies in the heroes depicted for our admiration— 





* Phaleg, i. 22; p. 458. 

+ Or, according to another reading, Ovdalov Srdprwyos. But Srdp- 
Twy €v0Ss is preferable. (See Apollod. Bibliothec. iii. 4, § 1; 6, § 7.) 

t Since he mentioued the Palestinian Crsarea, built hy Herod the 
Great, and named in honour of Augustus. (See the Frag. Hist. Gr., 
vol. iv. p. 363.) 

§ Nic. Damasc. Fr. $2. 

|| The long article of Winer on the subject (Realwirterbuch, ad voce. 
Sparta) recommends this negative conclusion, and even questions the 
genuineness of the various documents given in the First Book of the 
Maccabees. The fact, however, of a belief in the relationship does not 
rest on those documents solely. There is other evidence that the belief 
existed, whatever the grounds of it. (See 2 Mac. v. 9; Joseph. Bell. 
Jud. i. 26, §1.) 
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and, by inference, of course, to regard the absence of 
these anatomical analogues as evidence of inferiority 
or insignificance. Now, granted that to be strong is 
a very good thing, it does not follow that muscular 
strength is necessarily or even generally conjoined 
with any other kind of strength whatever. 

A generation or so back the popular idea inclined 
the other way. Then, in the days of our boyhood, it 
was the slender, delicate, limp, sallow, ‘‘ intellectual- 
looking”? man, with the bare Byronic throat flanked 
by the voluminous shirt collar, who was the personi- 
fication of genius and “all the talents.” This sort of 
idea, moreover, had prevailed for a long time, and it 
seems to have reached a stereotyped form in the days 
of Dr. Watts, who, in reply to some observations on 
his diminutive stature, is said to have improvised the 
well-known verse :— 


-* Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
And mete the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul ; 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


The world endorsed the sentiment of the worthy 
doctor’s quatrain, and the fictionists and orators of 
his days, and of days long after, did the same, as any 
one may see who will take the trouble to look but cur- 
sorily over the “‘ circulating ”’ literature of the closing 
of the last and opening of the present century. The 
old idea and the new one are, we think, both 
equally wanting in any solid basis—both are 
pendulum notions, equally distant from the plumb- 
line of truth—the new muscular one being just a 
centripetal swing back again, an inevitable reaction 
from the old one. That both notions are mischievous 
there can be no doubt: the old one led many weak 
minds to asceticism, and others to reckless dissipation ; 
and the new one is productive of consequences just 
as evil. 

We hear complaints from time to time to the effect 
that our Universities, the great national establish- 
ments for the education of the intellect, are in danger 
of becoming mere training-grounds for the body; 
and it is said that of late years they have turned out 
a far greater number of accomplished athletes than 
of accomplished scholars—that rowing, running, and 
leaping are preferred to the classics, and the Tripos 
is postponed in favour of football, pitching the bar, 
and other favourite exercises. What truth thero is 
in the libel we do not pretend to say § there is, how- 
ever, one ugly consequence of the furor for muscu- 
larity which marks the rising men among the upper 
classes, which one must be blind not to recognise, 
and which grows more repulsive and more formid- 
able every year; and that is, the spread of the love 
of sport, as it is absurdly called, among all classes of 
the population. There might be little harm in sport 
if sport were what the term implies—innocent amuse- 
ment and excitement ; but in the present day sport is 
but another namo for gambling, unless it is also 
another name for cruelty. No trial of strength or 
endurance can now publicly take place, but imme- 
diately there is betting all through the country as to 
the result, and ia cases where the competition is long 
delayed it shall happen that hundreds of thousands 
of pounds are lost and won. What does this mean? 
It means that, in instances a hundred times more 
numerous than ever come to light, the bettors have 
staked and lost money that was not their own, 01, 





being their own, should have been applied in the 
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maintenance of their families. But this is partly 
a digression ; let us return to the question of strength. 

What is bodily strength? Is it strength to do, or 
strength to endure—and what sort of relation is there 
between the two kinds of strength? We know a 
blind man, miserably poor, the very twin brother of 
privation, and nearly seventy years old; he is about 
five feet three in height, and bent out of shape by 
the fire which burned out his eyes nearly threescore 
years ago; for the last forty or more years he has 
groped through the streets of London in all seasons 
at all hours; and for nearly all that time his principal 
ailments have been faintings from exhaustion. Is 
he a strong man? No, for he could barely lift a 
hundredweight from the ground. Yes, for he has 
outlived hardships under which the majority of living 
men would have succumbed. Again: Some forty 
years ago the writer sat at the desk in an office in 
company with two others, W— and D—. W— was 
an invalid, much below the middle size, of a pale, 
bloodless countenance, and generally suffering in 
health. D , tall and robust, was the picture of 
manly health, vigour, and cheerfulness; he excelled 
in feats of strength, and could walk about freely with 
weights to the amount of a quarter of a ton hung 
about him. At fifty-five D began to break down, 
aged rapidly in the following three or four years, 
aud died in a state of decrepitude at sixty-one. 
W retained his post until he was approaching 
seventy, then retired and bought an annuity, and still 
lives to enjoy it, though he cannot be far from four- 
score. Which of these was the strong man? Strong, 
you perceive, is a rather vague term when you come 
to consider the different senses in which it may be 
used. There is strength to do, and there is strength 
to endure, and it is not at all evident that the relation 
between the two strengths is of a very intimate kind; 
indeed, so far as our experience goes, it points rather 
to the contrary. 

‘The navvy is strong; he is held up by his admirers 
as the type of muscular strength ; so are the puddlers, 
casters, and platemakers of the Black Country; one 
is amazed at the bodily strength these men will exer- 
cise for hours together. But nothing is more certain 
than that they do not last longer than men of ordinary 
power, while in general they break down earlier, and 
are not so strong at threescore as ordinary workers 
are at the same period of life—which, moreover, few 
of them, comparatively, reach. It would seem to be 
the case that the human frame can put forth but a 
definite amount of force in a lifetime, and that the 
man who draws too frequently or extravagantly on 
this reserved fund really squanders his life, and like 
other spendthrifts, must suffer the penalty of ex- 
haustion. The existence of some such law as this is 
fairly inferable from facts open to us all. We see 
around us persons who, having husbanded their 
strength in youth and manhood, lead healthy and 
comfortable lives in their old age, and live on and on, 
year after year, and lustre after lustre, while many 
younger, and to all appearance stronger men, droop 
and fall and die. What is it, too, that makes women 
on the average so much longer-lived than men? 
What, but their calmer and more tranquil modes of 
life, their relatively passionless existence and freedom 
irom fierce excitement, and both mental and muscular 
Stresg ? 

Then, as to intelligence and general psychical 
power. Is it true, as the muscular missionaries 
have so long been trying to persuade us, that it is 
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the strong in body who is strong in mind—that 
muscular and mental power are correlatives? We 
do not think it. Robert Hall, the most powerful 
orator and one of the most correct thinkers of this 
century, was never a strong man in the muscular 
sense, and though he might be called a big man, it 
is well known that his bulk was his burden, and was 
due to disease. Heine, the famous German poet, 
was a little man, puny in person, all his life a weak- 
ling, and during his latter years, when he produced 
some of his finest works, was bedridden and totally 
helpless. Alexander Pope was notoriously feeble 
and infirm, and grew almost decrepit in middle life. 
Keats and Shelley were both men of feeble constitu- 
tion ; so was Nelson; and the same might be said of 
how many others who have done some of the best 
work in the world, and left their mark on their age. 
On the other hand, the men of powerful physique, 
such as Goethe, Johnson, Scott, Wilson, and others, 
have played as prominent a part and achieved as 
lasting reputations. So that there is no proof that 
any kind of relation exists between the intellectual 
and corporal strengths. Fools and philosophers, as 
all the world knows, are not distinguishable by 
stature and brawn and muscle; but both are to be 
found, and always have been to be found, among all 
varieties of size and constitution and bodily qualities. 
Tn one respect we believe it is true that the man of 
huge and powerful frame shows to greater advantage 
than he of small and slender proportions—but the 
advantage is a moral and not a mental one; the 
large, powerful man (perhaps by a kindly provision 
of nature) is generally, and that even among the 
rough and least civilised classes, a being of gentle 
and forbearing temper, and, as a rule, far more 
ready to assist and oblige than to take offence—while 
traits of character the reverse of these are too often 
observable in persons of feeble frame and puny 
stature. This is all. 

If the above observations are just, then the Great 
Muscular Notion is after all nothing better than a 
deceptive exaggeration. Let the comely bodily 
frame, and all health-giving, manly exercises, ree 
ceive the admiration and encouragement that are 
due to them; but do not let it be thought that, 
wanting muscular development, with breadth of 
chest and length of limb, a man is therefore lacking 
in any of the essentials either of manliness or capacity. 





SAGACITY OF THE COW. 


E meet with numerous instances, books full, 
indeed, of anecdotes of the sagacity of dogs, 
and even of cats. Wonderful stories are told of 
parrots. As for the horse, no one who has been 
accustomed to keep or ride the noble animal need be 
told of its intelligence and sympathy with its master 
or mistress, when noticed and kindly treated. The 
sagacity of the elephant has also furnished us with 
many pleasing anecdotes. But somehow or other that 
useful creature the cow, to whom we owe the milk 
which often nourishes us in childhood, and forms a 
large proportion of our daily food in one shape or 
other throughout life, and without which many an 
invalid would perish, seems to have been overlooked 
when questions of animal intelligence or affections 
are discussed. 
Yet the cow is a highly intelligent and a very 
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affectionate brute. How patiently it submits to be 
driven! how well it knows its hour for milking! 
how gently it stands during the grateful process ! 
There was a cow once who had an aversion to a 
certain milkmaid in a dairy. If ever she dared to 
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drove the whole of them back again into the field, 
when, with a graceful bow of the head, she would con- 
descendingly take precedence and march home, tho 
other ladies of her kind meekly following. The spirit 
of Sarah, the proud Duchess of Marlborough, might 
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MOTHER AND SON. 


attend, Colly would stand patiently till the process 
was finished, and then turn round and kick over the 
full pail with a movement too agile, albeit pre- 
meditated, to be forestalled. Another cow held her- 
self the queen of her herd, and would never leave the 
field unless she went first; so obstinate was she in 
this matter, that if any or all of the other cows left 
first, she would refuse to move unless the dairymaid 


LOWLANDERS. 


| have been in her if the doctrine of metempsychosis, 
or transmutation of souls, were received as true. 
The grandmother of the writer, daughter of 4 
Bruce, as a child lived in the Northern Isles, where 
_her father farmed his own land. There was one 
cow which was very much attached to her when she 
| was a little lass of some eight summers. ‘This cow 
grazed in a large field with many others. _Whea 
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the child entered, if at the farther side, the cow 
would at once perceive her, and run to meet her, 
lowering its head with its formidable horns, in a 
manner which would have been frightening to a 
stranger. ‘The little Annie would hold out her 


lowing story. ‘‘On Saturday evening, just after a 
heavy rainstorm (in Manor Township, Pennsylvania), 
little Henry Grotf was saved from a grave by a cow 
which he was driving home. A number of cows 
were pasturing on the farm of Thomas Seachrist, in 
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dimpled arms and run as eagerly to meet her old | 


friend ina warm embrace. It was a pretty sight to 
see the child’s arms round the cow’s great neck, 
while she kissed its brindled coat, and the gentle 
animal licked with its rough tongue the bairn’s 
golden curls. 


The “Lancaster Examiner” recently tells the fol- 


Manor Township, and had crossed a small run which 
passed through the premises. The boy, who is very 
young, was sent for the cows, and he had to cross the 
run, which was very much swollen, on a small foot- 
bridge. Two of the cows proceeded along quietly 
and passed through the run; but the third would 


) not cross it, notwithstanding the little boy urged her 
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where he is engaged in helping the labour of man, 


on determinedly. Seeing that she refused to go 
across, the boy thought he would leave her where she 
was, and drive the other cows to the barn. He 
stepped upon the frail bridge, and just as he was 
near the middle, the structure snapped asunder, and 
precipitated him into the swiftly flowing waters 
below. The cow seemed to comprehend that the boy 
was in danger of being drowned, for she instantly 
plunged into the stream below the bridge, and as the 
little chap floated up to her she appeared to wait for 
him, an advantage he was not slow to take. He 
clasped her round the neck, and was drawn hastily 
to shore, terribly frightened, but not much the worse 
off bodily by his experience.” 

The cows of mountainous countries show more in- 
telligence than is usual in lowland breeds, probably 
because they have more variety of scene than those 
who spend their existence browsing on the same flat 
pasture land. In winter, the Swiss cattle live in the 
sheltered valleys, often in sheds, close to the chalets 
of their owners. Asspring advances they gradually 
ascend the slopes, still mounting as the snow is re- 
moved by the sun, and the higher pasturages are 
uncovered. In autumn they slowly descend, as the 
cold increases and the pasture on the uplands fails, 
returning to their snug winter home. The Swiss 
cows are very active, full of gambols, and full of 
spirit, being neither overfed nor overfatted, and fre- 
quently they follow strangers from rock to rock 
merely out of curiosity to watch their proceedings. 
Almost every cow has a bell, and the finest cow wears 
the largest bell. She generally takes the lead, and 
appears to be quite conscious of the distinction con- 
ferred upon her, for if deprived of her bell she mani- 
fests her sense of the degradation by lowing inces- 
santly and refusing food. The herd are sometimes 
adorned with a set of bells, which sound in harmony 
and make musical chords, producing a mountain 
music, wild and irregular as an Adolian harp. Even 
without this harmony there is something romantic 
in the Ranz des Vaches, with its pleasant asso- 
ciations. 

The Highland cows in Scotland and the isles have 
much of the same spirit as their Swiss relatives. 
Mr. Harland Coultas, in a genial and beautifully 
illustrated book, ‘‘ Animals and their Young,”* says, 
‘‘ When the cows of the West Highland breed (Bos 
Scoticus) calve, they hide their calves for a week or 
ten days in some sequestered spot, and go and 
suckle them two or three times a day. If any one 
comes near the place when they are thus engaged, 
they lie like a hare in form to hide themselves ; and 
if any attempts be made to touch or interfere with 
the calves, the intruder is instantly attacked with the 
greatest ferocity.” 

Although we have gallantly given to the female 
sex the prominence in this article, the males are not 
less remarkable for intelligence and good qualities. 
With all its fierceness and combativeness, many true 
anecdotes are recorded of the docility, gentleness, 
and affection of the bull. Even when a terror to 
strangers, these powerful animals often show the 
greatest attachment to their attendants. And what 
shall we say of the patient, industrious, good- 
natured ox? Of his better qualities those have 
heard nothing who only know him as he passes from 
the grazier and dealer to the butcher. But in lands 





* Animals and their Young. By Harland Coultas. With illustrations 
by Harrison Weir. Partridge. 





his good qualities are apparent. In India, Greece, 
Egypt, Syria, and many other countries, agriculture 
is still in a large degree dependent on the labour of 
oxen. They draw the plough, and tread the corn, 
and draw the rustic cart. Every reader of the Bible 
knows how much they were used in the Holy Land 
in ancient times, and how many special enactments 
concerning them appear in the Mosaic code of national 
laws. Some of these laws are of universal and 
lasting authority, as when they enjoin sufficient food 
and humane treatment from their owners. And in 
other instances the spirit of the precepts is obvious, 
as when it is written, ‘‘ Thou shalt not plough with 
an ox and an ass together,” putting unequal work 
on those of unsuitable strength. The domestication 
of the ox must have taken place at a very early period 
of the world’s history, long before the time of Abra- 
ham, who had large herds of cattle among his 
possessions. 


THE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—ALLIED CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE TAIPING 
INSURGENTS, 
HE rebellion was now in the twelfth year of its 
existence, and it was increasing in strength. 
Had the Tartar Government depended solely upon 
its own resources, in all probability the insurgents 
would be still devastating the country. But under 
the skill and valour of foreigners, it was crushed and 
ultimately exterminated in two years and a half. 
Although the leading men in this victorious campaign, 
and the military and naval forces under their com- 
mand, were British, it is only justice to assign a 
portion of the laurels to our gallant French Allies, 
and a contingent of disciplined Chinese first embodied 
by an American. This force acted loyally towards 
its legitimate sovereign, and was so increased and so 
skilfully eommanded by a British officer, that it gave 
the finishing stroke to the prostrate monster of re- 
bellion. I need not tell you that this commander 
was Major Gordon, my superior officer. 

When I placed the information I had obtained 
from Neenion before Major Gordon, he saw that it 
would proye useful to the expeditionary forces in 
their first movements into the field. Accordingly, 
he consulted with General Staveley, and recommended 
Meng-kee, as an intelligent and trustworthy China- 
man, to accompany the staff-officers and interpreters. 
The general acquiesced in the appointment, and so 
the ex-mandarin was placed upon his roll of super- 
numeraries with good pay. 

Before commencing operations, Brigadier-General 
Staveley, Vice-Admiral Sir James Hope, and the 
French Admiral Protet, held a council of war, at 
which they drew up an agreement for the defence of 
Shanghai, and resolved to capture all the towns and 
fortified posts in possession of the rebels within a 
radius of thirty English miles. The allied force to 
take the field was calculated at about three thousand 
military, and one thousand naval British officers and 
men of all arms; about two thousand French, 
equally furnished by the army and navy, and some 
thirty-five guns. The campaign began in March, 
and in two months five of the enemy’s strongholds 
were captured, with great loss on their side, and 
comparatively small on that of the Allies. During 
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the progress of the operations, the force was 
augmented by two thousand disciplined Chinese 
and imperial troops under the command respectively 
of General Ward, an American, and a native general. 

The next successful affair was at the recapture of 
Tsing-poo, in about the middle of May. This was a 
walled city of great strength, which the insurgents 
had held for several years. It was taken by escalade, 
after a stubborn resistance, and two thousand prisoners 
were captured, besides half that number killed and 
wounded. The French did good service in this en- 
gagement, where they made a great breach in the 
city wall with a 68-pounder gun in a gunboat which 
they managed to navigate up the intricate channel 
leading from the Wong-poo river to the city moat. 

These operations were carried on to the north-west, 
west, and south-west of Shanghai, within the cireum- 
scribed radius. After the capture of Tsing-poo, the 
allied army marched in a south-eastern direction from 
the boundary, crossing the Wong-poo river into the 
country between its eastern bank and the sea, where 
the Taiping held a chain of fortified stockades and 
towns leading along the coast to Ningpo. The first 
stronghold attacked was called Nan-jao, when the 
Allies sustained a great loss in the death of Admiral 
Protet, who was shot through the heart while bravely 
leading his men on to the attack. His death was 
felt as a severe loss by his brother commanders; and 
from the universal esteem in which he was held as a 
man and an officer, great sympathy was felt by all 
ranks at his untimely fate. His remains were brought 
to Shanghai, and interred with the highest honours 
that could be bestowed upon the deceased, not only 
by the representatives of his own nation and foreign 
powers, but by the highest Chinese functionaries. 
Even the Emperor of China issued an imperial decree 
acknowledging the services he had rendered to his 
Majesty, and conferred posthumous honours on his 
memory, according to the formula for a high 
mandarin. 

By this time the deadly heats of summer had set 
in, with the rainy south-west monsoon, which 
annually brings in its train increased disease and 
mortality on the pestilential plain around Shanghai. 
It so happened, also, that the season was unexampled 
in the spread of epidemic and endemic diseases, 
among both natives and foreigners. The allied 
ranks became decimated, and the forces returned to 
Shanghai and other towns. So great were the effects 
of the oppressive heat and disease, that a cessation 
of hostilities took place for several months. 

Meanwhile, the Taipings took advantage of this 
stoppage of the campaign. They attacked Tsing- 
poo, which was garrisoned by the ordinary Chinese 
soldiery, who could make no stand against the 
enemy, and it was once more in their hands. 
General Ward, the American, seeing this, advanced 
with his disciplined Chinese upon the city, and re- 
captured it. He also achieved further successes, in 
all of which it was evident that Chinese troops, 
armed and disciplined in the European manner, with 
foreign officers to command them, were not much 
inferior to ordinary British or French infantry and 
artillery. The men had confidence in their com- 
mander, and so had he in them, for he displayed 
great coolness and personal courage. Unfortunately 
his fearless disposition led him into danger, and he 
met with a premature death in action. ‘Chis was at 
@ place named Tzoo-che, twenty-five miles from 
imgpo. his mortal wound having come from the 
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hands of a foreigner in the rebel ranks, armed with 
a rifle. Asin the case of Admiral Protet’s death, 
the emperor issued a decree recounting the eminent 
services of General Ward, in which it states that, 
‘‘ His Majesty has inspected the report, and is filled 
with admiration and grief. ‘Truly he was a brave 
man—a soldier that caused no shame. We order the 
Board of Ceremonies to bestow rites upon him, 
according to his rank, to comfort his departed spirit : 
publish it far and wide. Respect this!” 

In the autumn the Allies again took the field, and 
before winter set in not only recaptured all the places 
taken during the summer, but drove the enemy with 
great slaughter beyond the thirty-mile boundary, so 
that there was not a Taiping in arms within that 
radius, equal to an area of 1,500 square miles. This 
brought to a close the active hostilities of the British 
and French forces against the Taipings, who had 
such a lesson in warfare—short, sharp, and decisive 
—that they never afterwards ventured to approach a 
foreign settlement. 

CHAPTER XXXII.—THE KANG WANG’S ATROCITY. 

Tue defeat of the most valiant of the Taiping forces 
by the foreign troops at Shanghai created the utmost 
consternation among the leaders and their adherents 
at Nanking, not merely on account of its moral effect 
in shaking the faith of vacillating followers in the 
“divine” (?) power of the Tien Wang, who pro- 
mised victory from heaven, but because the majority 
of those who had been killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoner in the numerous engagements, were picked 
men, who had become comparatively efficient sol- 
diers. Moreover, their discomtiture at Shanghai gave 
fresh courage to the listless, undisciplined imperial 
soldiery entrenched before the western walls of 
Nanking, and they made renewed efforts to invest 
the city, with the object of starving the garrison into 
asurrender. Hitherto the chief supply of provisions 
came by way of the river, as the boats with cargo 
could come up without being molested by the im- 
perial gunboats. Now these had arrived in great 
force, and the chief supplies of food were cut off. 
Rice, the commonest necessary upon which the 
Chinese live, could only be procured in its coarsest 
state, and that at a high price, and scarcely any 
animal food could be had for money. Then followed 
all the horrors of a besieged city, with scenes of 
starvation, death, and worse. The misery inside the 
walls, and even in the suburb along the river bank, 
was beyond conception. 

Seeing the probable scarcity of food, the chiefs and 
soldiers had taken the precaution of laying in stocks of 
beef dried in the sun, which would keep fresh for a 
long time in the hottest weather. ‘The consumption 
of this nourishing food enabled the men to stand the 
fatigues of the field in defending their positions 
against the attacks of the imperialists. Nevertheless 
they were greatly harassed, and suffered many pri- 
vations, so that when they had a chance they would 
desert and go over to the enemy. As many as ten 
thousand at one time went over, when they found 
that they would not suffer punishment. ‘These were 
generally young recruits or pressed men, who would 
shave their heads and wear a white turban in token 
of their submission. 

In these days of disaster to the Taipings, Loo 
A-Lee was in great tribulation, not so much from 
physical privations, as from mental anxiety. Not 
having had any tidings from her father, which he 
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‘Who is among them?” questioned the mis. 


faithfully promised to send by every opportunity, she 
concluded that he had got into trouble. Although it 
was hateful for her to have any communication with 
Cut-sing, yet she had no other source of information 
concerning her father’s movements. At first he told 
her of his safe arrival at Soochow, and that the 
Chung Wang had sent him on his diplomatic mission 
to Shanghai; and as neither of them had received 
any letter, he considered that the urgency of his 
duties had prevented him from writing on private 
affairs. Days and months passed, and still no in- 
telligence, and at last even the emissary exhibited a 
troubled countenance when he had no comforting 
news to tell his fair questioner ; for although he was a 
callous-hearted and thoroughly selfish man, yet he 
had a real regard for the old mandarin, and still 
more so for his lovely daughter. Accordingly, he 
wrote confidentially to his fellow-spies with the army 
about the missing emissary. 

There lived at this time in Nanking an American 
missionary under the auspices of Hoong Seu-tsuen, 
who had known the impostor at Canton before he 
started on his career. At first, on his arrival in the 
city, he was treated well by his former friend, and 
also by the Kang Wang, whom he had previously 
known, and was lodged in a house with attendants at 
the expense of the Taiping treasury. These worthies 
made use of this missionary to communicate to the 
foreign authorities the ostensible friendly relations 
they wished to hold with them, which he did by for- 
warding translations of their decrees for publication 
in Shanghai. Through this person Cut-sing had 
frequently obtained intelligence of important matters 
that had transpired in the settlement, as communi- 
cated to him by the contraband traders. The 
emissary, with a view to gather any information 
concerning Meng-kee, called one day on the mis- 
sionary. 

‘* Learned father,” said he, on being ushered into 
his presence, ‘‘ I salute you!” 

The person he addressed was an ordinary-looking 
American, habited in dirty yellow robes, and with a 
high-peaked, gilded hat on his head, something like 
au mitre. He was the spiritual adviser of the Tien 
Wang. ‘ Honourable sir,” he replied, ‘‘I return the 
salutation, and ask your excellency to be seated.” 

After some more compliments were passed, the 
emissary asked, ‘‘Have you any late news from 
your foreign friends in Shanghai?” 

He answered, ‘“‘ My servant has just brought me 
some letters, by a boat which arrived this morning. 
Irom these I find that the foreign authorities have 
commenced hostilities against our troops, and have 
driven them with great slaughter from their fortified 
positions around the city and settlement.” 

‘‘ All that we know. But do your letters mention 
anything about friendly proclamations having been 
circulated by our emissaries?”’ 

‘They do; and likewise state that the foreigners 
have issued notifications warning our people to retire 
beyond the boundary of ninety Jee, stipulated pre- 
viously for at Nanking.” 

‘Had any one seen our emissaries who published 
proclamations ?”’ 

‘‘No, but they say there are several Chinese in 
the foreign army, who act as guides through the 
country.” 

“That is just what I suspected,” ejaculated Cut- 
sing, rising in an excited manner, his eyes glancing 
wildly, “and he is among them.” 





sionary; ‘‘who—” He was going to repeat the 


query, when their colloquy was interrupted by a 
loud noise and screaming outside in the courtyard. 
Both of them rushed out to see what was the 
matter. 

What was their surprise when they saw the Kang 
Wang, with his left hand twisted into the hair of the 
missionary’s chief attendant, and his right hand 
flourishing a heavy executioner’s sword in the air, 
while he uttered the most fearful imprecations 
against the young man, who fell on his knees and 
implored mercy. 

‘Spare me! spare my life!” he cried, in a quiver- 
ing voice, his face livid with affright. ‘‘I am inno- 
cent, your highness. I have done nothing wrong 
against the holy, heavenly kingdom.” 

‘Tt is false,” roared the Kang Wang, making the 
place resound with his loud voice. ‘‘You are a 
traitor; a spy that sends information to the Tartar 
imps.” 

‘‘Calm thyself, great sir,’ interposed the mis- 
sionary. ‘‘ The boy is faithful, and I will vouch for 
his loyalty.” 

‘‘Keep back,” the enraged Wang said, ‘or you 
may suffer also. My elder brother has given me 
proofs of his treachery, and we have resolved that he 
must die by my hand.” Upon saying which he 
struck him down with his own hand. 

Horror-stricken, the missionary essayed to address 
the Taiping chief on the gravity of the crime he had 
committed. The infuriated monster told him to be 
silent, and stormed at him, seized hold of him, 
shook him violently, and struck him in the face, evi- 
dently with the intention of exciting him to retaliate, 
so that he might have an excuse for slaying him also. 
However, Issachar Roberts, for that was his name, 
prudently kept his tongue, and received the insults 
and blows meekly. This had its effect, the Kang 
Wang handed the blood-stained scimitar to one of 
his attendants at the gate outside, and left in his 
sedan-chair, accompanied by his retinue, who guarded 
the entrance. 

This tragic scene not only frightened the mis- 
sionary, but Cut-sing was himself in a state of 
dread, not knowing where the murderous weapon in 
his master’s hand might fall. He had never beheld 
him in such a passion before, and it must have been 
something heinous in his estimation that the youth 
had committed for which he inflicted such a san- 
guinary summary punishment. In vain did the 
missionary try to fathom the cause of this act, and 
both of them discussed the matter fully without 
arriving at a satisfactory solution. 

‘‘What would you advise me to do under the 
circumstances ?’’ Mr. Roberts inquired of the emis- 
sary. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, he answered, 
‘‘Leave Nanking without delay; your life is not 
safe here for another day.” Upon saying this, 
Cut-sing left abruptly, and hastened to Kang Wang’s 
palace. On the way he turned over in his mind the 
scene he had just witnessed, and putting it side by 
side with some sanguinary acts of the Tien Wang, 
such as beheading two unfortunate scribes for making 
errors in the impious titles he assumed in his pr- 
clamations, he felt his own head rather shaky on his 
shoulders, and made up his mind to devise some 
scheme, that he might leave the famished city and 
take with him the mandarin’s daughter. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII.—FLIGHT OF LOO A-LEE FROM NANKING. 


Some days after the foregoing occurrence, Loo A-Lee 
was seated in an arbour in the Kang Wang’s garden, 
gazing wistfully at the distant mountains. Her 
thoughts were naturally of her father, and she 
speculated upon his possible movements, little guess- 
ing that we had already come into contact with each 
other. The more she thought about him, the more 
uneasy she became. She had not the slightest 
grounds for supposing that evil days had fallen upon 
him, still such a presentiment haunted her mind day 
and night. 

While she was in this frame of mind, the emis- 
sary entered the garden, and approached the arbour 
where she was sitting. 

“JT have come, fair lady,’ he said, in a most 
respectful manner, ‘‘to communicate some intelli- 
gence that may interest you.” 

“Be seated, kind sir,” she said, with a winning 
smile, for she surmised that it was some news 
relating to her father. 

“Yesterday there arrived here five foreign soldiers 
who had been taken prisoners by our troops near 
Shanghai. The Kang Wang and other chiefs had 
them up before a board of inquiry this day fo elicit 
information from them regarding the strength of the 
foreign and Tartar forces in the field, but they were 
very reticent on these points, or at least the informa- 
tion they gave is not considered satisfactory. How- 
ever, I questioned them after the examination, if 
there were any Chinese about the foreign generals 
to assist in guiding their movements, and they said 
there were. On further questioning one man who 
had seen them often, he described one, who I have 
strong suspicions is your father.” 

“] thought as much, kind sir, and that you had 
come to tell me something about him; I thank you 
very much for the pleasing intelligence.” 

“Thad some idea of this before from what the 
foreign missionary told me, and a vague hint from a 
brother emissary arrived from the front, but I re- 
frained from saying anything to you about it until I 
could confirm the news. Now I know your great 
anxiety to communicate with him, if possible, and 
an opportunity will occur in a few days, when you 
may travel as far as Soochow,,and there gain more 
correct intelligence concerning him. I am about to 
proceed on a diplomatic mission to the Chung Wang, 
our generalissimo, whose forces hold that city, and 
if you would place yourself under my protection, I 
shall feel highly honoured in escorting you thither. 
Imay mention that there are several wives of officers 
ready to go and share the privations of their hus- 
bands in the field, rather than remain in this city, 
stricken with famine and disorder.” 

“Since you mention that there are ladies ready 
to undertake the journey, I shall gladly be one of 
your party, and trust to your honourable protection, 
as I have hitherto done,” she remarked, with signi- 
ficant emphasis. 

At length the day for her departure came, and she 
rejoiced at being able to leave the famished capital 
of Taipingdom and its impious rulers. When she 
came first to Nanking she was favourably impressed 
with their religious views. Since then she had seen 
and heard more of their presumptuous pretensions to 
divinity, which entirely changed her opinions. She 
had hoped that their doctrines, though crude and 
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erroneous, might, notwithstanding, embrace some of 


the elements of Christianity. She found, to her 
sorrow, nothing of Christianity but its name, falsely 
applied to a system of revolting blasphemy. 

The travelling party consisted of twelve persons, 
six men and six women. Of the former, four were 
chair-bearers, two of whom relieved each other in 
carrying Loo A-Lee. Cut-sing and an assistant 
emissary, together with the five females, rode on 
ponies. There was very little to distinguish the sexes 
of the equestrians, for they all rode in the same 
straddling fashion. When they reached the south 
gate they had to exhibit passes; each person also 
had little wooden billets tied round the waist, 
with a Taiping seal impressed thereon. Indeed, 
every passenger, whether entering or leaving the 
city, was obliged to wear one of these billets, under 
pain of being punished as an imperialist spy. Did 
a Chinaman venture in without that badge, his head 
would be in the greatest danger. 

From the gate the party made a detour and struck 
into the road leading to the Grand Canal. As they 
travelled at a walking pace, it took them three days 
to perform the journey: The country all the way 
was in a wretched condition, and the towns and 
villages presented a very sad spectacle. ‘These once 
flourishing marts were entirely deserted, and thou- 
sands of houses were burnt to the ground. Here 
and there a solitary old man or old woman might be 
seen moving slowly and tremblingly among the ruins, 
musing and weeping over the terrible desolation that 
reigned around. At the ruined villages where they 
stopped, a small crowd of women was generally,to be 
met with, trying to eke out a living by the sale of 
cooked rice and tea infused to the passers-by. All 
the able-bodied men were gone—some had been 
killed, but more enlisted in the rebel army, from 
whose ranks death alone could relieve them. All the 
old women they saw were left in contempt by the 
Taipings to till the fields, and all of them lamented 
the loss of their bread-winners. At one place two 
women were sitting on a bank and crying sadly, one 
for the loss of her husband and two sons, the other 
for her husband and father. One old woman, to 
whom she gave some charity, said, ‘‘ They killed my 
husband because he was not strong enough to do 
their labourer’s work.’ It was one great story of 
violence and wrong carried with a mighty hand 
throughout the land in the name of the Christian 
faith, by men as merciless as the stones on which 
they trod. 

In good time, and without any mishap, the party 
reached the Grand Canal, and stopped at the town of 
Tan-yan. As they journeyed along the canal they 
observed similar scenes of desolation to those seen on 
the highway from Nanking. ‘The same sad story of 
death and devastation everywhere suggested itself. 
The land on either bank was waste to the distance of 
a mile, while the towing-path was like an upturned 
churchyard. Words cannot convey any idea of the 
utter ruin and desolation which marked the line of 
Taiping march from Nanking to Soochow. 

From the dilapidated state of the towing-path, and 
the obstructions from wrecked boats in the canal, it 
was not until the fourth day of their departure 
from Tan-yan that they reached Soochow. The 
country around it, where flourishing farms formerly 
yielded heavy crops, was becoming a jungle; while 
the extensive suburbs, once teeming with an in- 
dustrious population, were utterly destroyed. <A few 
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miserable beings were met with outside the gates, 
selling bean-curd and herbs, but with these exceptions 
none of the original inhabitants were to be found. 
In the wide moat which surrounds this large city, 
wild aquatic birds fluttered about, where only a year 
or two previously it was difficult to find a passage 
from the immense number of boats actively engaged 
in commerce and traffic. 

Here our party disembarked, and entered Soochow 
by the Chang gate. A-Lee had never visited this 
famous city before, but she had read a good deal 
about its former grandeur and its wealthy, luxurious 
inhabitants. She remembered the description of it 
as the most beautiful and pleasant city in China, in 
the centre of a district which the poet compared to a 
terrestrial paradise. Its length and breadth were 
intersected by a network of canals, so that there was 
communication in all quarters both by water and 
land. It was divided into three parts, where the 
population were ashore and afloat: the first was 
within the walls, entered by six gates, and twelve 
miles in circumference; the second without the walls, 
extending along the canals on each side; and the 
third formed by large junks crowded three abreast 
for miles, like streets of floating houses, having 
miniature gardens on their decks, and luxuriously 
furnished apartments in the interior, where persons 
of rank and wealth lived in grander style than in 
their mansions on shore. Besides these, there was 
a large fleet of trading vessels alwaysin port loading 
and discharging commodities, not only with all the 
provinces of China, but also with Japan. 


tinually in motion, and the throngs there were in 
every place of those who came to buy and sell, one 
would have imagined that people flocked to this great 
mart from every part of the empire to trade at Soochow. 

Such were the recollections she had of this once 
famous city. Alas! how different was the aspect of 
the place under 'aiping rule! Of the dwellings and 
shops on shore, the whole of their gaily decorated 
fronts had been torn down; and the luxurious boats 
on the water, after being plundered of their valuable 
contents, were destroyed for firewood, and their hulls 


left rotting in the canals amidst broken furniture | 


and other débris of destruction. 

If Cut-sing had observed the features of his fair 
companion, he would have remarked her horror and 
dismay at the frightful aspect of the city, but she 
prudently suppressed any remarks on this topic, and 
made inquiry as to the chief in whose residence she 
was to take up her abode. 

‘“‘ He is called the Mo Wang, fair lady, and holds 
the highest post in the city, where his wife and 
daughters reside with him, so that you will be 
honourably accommodated by ladies of rank.” 

This explanation was satisfactory, and she felt a 
little more confidence in having taken the advice of 
Cut-sing. Moreover, as they reached the quarter 
where the Mo Wang resided, there were evidences 
that rebuilding was going forward. ‘This func- 
tionary was appointed commandant of Soochow, and 
was.one of the few leaders possessed of talent and 
education among the Taipings; and what was of 
more importance, used them in reconstructing what 
had been destroyed. In this way some of the best 
streets were restored in the vicinity of the official 
residences, and were new structures of a substantial 
character, but decorated in the usual gaudy manner. 

What attracted her attention more than these signs 


To behold 


tite immense numbers of people that were here con- | 
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of renovation was sceing a number of foreigners 
dressed in military uniform, walking about this 
quarter of the city. Her curiosity was extreme, s09 
she almost involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘I wonder who 
these officers can be! Perhaps they could give me 
some tidings of my father.” 

Cut-sing informed her that foreign officers had 
charge of the Taiping artillery, and that there werg 
about two hundred of them in Soochow, from some 
of whom intelligence might perhaps be gained re. 
specting the movements of the mandarin. 

On arriving at the spacious gateway of the Yamoon, 
they were ushered into the reception-hall, where 
the commandant was conversing with some of his 
officers. When the emissary introduced his party, 
and explained who they were, he gave the ladies a 
kind welcome, and said that his wife and daughters 
would make them comfortable. A more enlivening 
part, however, was played by two of the Taiping 
officers, who came forward and recognised among 
the ladies two of their own wives. They greeted them 
in themost cordial and unembarrassed manner, greatly 
in contrast to the ancient Chinese salutation between 
man and wife, on meeting after a prolonged separa- 
tion. Indeed, it was as hearty and affectionate a 
meeting as any between loving husbands and wives 
among Western nations. Had the Taipings followed 
the religion of the foreigners in as pure and cordial 
a manner as they did some of their social customs, 
they might have found in them their strongest allies, 
and perhaps have succeeded in overthrowing the 
Tartar dynasty. 


PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND. 

ROM the Registrar-General’s office at Wellington, 
New Zealand, we have received the last official 
statistics of the colony, in a bulky and carefully-com- 
piled report. For reasons given, chiefly in connection 
with the difficulty of completing the judicial returns, 
there has been delay in publication, so that the 
report issued early this year only gives the statistics 
up to the close of 1872. But a few points illustrating 
the condition of New Zealand at the opening of last 
year will interest many readers of the ‘ Leisure 

Hour.” 

POPULATION. 

The total (estimated) populatim on the Sis 
December, 1872, exclusive of aboriginal natives, was 
279,560, viz., 162,404 males, and 117,156 females. 
The females thus are nearly in the proportion of 
72°38 to 100 males. 

The increase by excess of registered births over 
registered deaths was 7,601, being 349 less than the 
corresponding increase in the previous year. ‘The 
increase by immigration over emigration was 4,973 
against 4,786 in 1871. The total increase to the 
population was thus 12,574 against an increase of 
12,736 in the previous year. ; 

These figures show a fair amount of increase ol 
population, considering the size and resources of the 
colony, and its remoteness, compared with the Ameri- 
can fields of colonisation, The large number of 
emigrants, or those annually quitting the colony, 3s 
rather startling at first, but is explained by the 
attraction of the larger island or continent of 
Australia, to which the majority repair. The esti- 


mated population at the middle of the following 
years, shows the progress of the colony in this re- 
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spect :—1860, 76,390 ; 1863, 144,930; 1866, 197,360; 
1869, 231,934; 1872, 278,273. 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. 


The immigration in 1872 amounted to 10,725 per- 
sons, of whom 6,775 were males, and 3,950 females. 
Of the males, 5,684 were adults and 1,091 children; 
of the females, 3,017 were adults and 938 children. 

The emigration from the colony amounted to 
5,752 persons, of whom 4,417 were males and 1,335 
females. Of the males, 4,036 were adults and 381 
children ; of the females, 1,001 were adults and 334 
children. From detailed tables it appears that the 
excess of emigration over immigration tothe Australian 
colonies amounted to 758. The excess of immigra- 
tion over emigration to the United Kingdom was 
4,763; there being a total of 5,391 sailing from the 
old country, while 628 returned to the old country 
during the year. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 

The total births registered in 1872 were 10,795, viz., 
5,510 males and 5,285 females. ‘This was an increase 
of 203 over the previous year. By a singular usage, 
the birth returns include still-born children, the 
exclusion of which, 80, brings the amount to 10,715. 

The total deaths were 3,112, viz., 1,844 males and 
1,268 females. The ratio of deaths to every 1,000 
living was 11°38, which seems nearly the average 
of the last five years. In one year, 1862, the mor- 
tality was as low as 10°95 per 1,000; in 1864 it was 
17:30 per 1,000, the highest recorded since official 
returns were made. 

The details of the medical returns would be chiefly 
interesting to professional readers, but the general 
salubrity of the climate is evident, whether we look 
at the tables of adults or children. 

The total number of marriages was 1,873, of which 


1,713 were solemnised by ministers of religion, and | “ , oe : . 
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160 by registrars. 
approximate notion of the relative influences of 
certain churches and denominations in the colony. 
The marriages by ministry of the English church 
were 496; by Presbyterians, 575, showing a strong 
Scottish element ; Roman Catholic, 277; Wesleyan, 
215, and other Methodists, 41; Independent, 57; 
Baptist, 40; Lutheran, 5; Hebrew, 4; andthe others 
miscellaneous sects. 


SHIPPING. 

Entering inwards at colonial ports there were 775 
vessels, of 300,302 tonnage; clearing outwards, 743 
vessels, of 285,366 tonnage. Of the ships arriving 
only 70, with 58,270 tonnage, were from the United 
Kingdom, and 101, of 49,625 tonnage, from foreign 
ports, including the South Sea whale fisheries. 
The great interchange is with the Australian colo- 
nies, from which there arrived 604 vessels, of 192,407 
tonnage. Of the foreign ships 59 were American, 
with 47,631 tonnage. 

Besides these there were 364 vessels registered as 
belonging to New Zealand ports, for coast and 
colonial trade and traffic, viz., 307 sailing and 57 
steam vessels, 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The total value of imports in 1872 was £5, 142,951; 


re increase of £1,064,758 over the previous year, or 
26° 


10 per cent. The increase was in all the provinces 
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(and with the only exception of the county of West- 
land). 

From the United Kingdom the imports were 
£2,685, 160. 

From the British colonies £2,276,052; from for- 
eign States £181,739. 

The total value of exports, excluding re-export of 
imported goods, was £5,107,186; gold forms of this 
amount £1,731,261. The gold export of 1871 was 
£2,787,520. 

The total registered quantity of gold exported 
for April 1, 1857, to December 31, 1872, was 
6,718,248 ounces; the total value, £26,084,260. 

Of wool, the quantity exported in 1872 was 
41,886,997 lbs., an increase of 4,093,263: over 1871. 
The value in 1872 was £2,537,919 against £1,606,144 
in 1871, or increase of above 58 per cent. 

Among other noticeable articles of export are 
cheese, cordage, flour, oats—£55,000 value to the 
Australian colonies; wheat—above £55,000 to the 
same colonies and £56,000 to the United Kingdom ; 
kauri gum—£154,000, of which £92,700 went to the 
United States and £58,500 to England; hides, 
£28,500; phormium, New Zealand flax—nearly 
£100,000, half of which came to England; timber, 
in various forms, £26,000 ; all these figures in round 
numbers. 

The relative increase of wool and other permanent 
exports over that of gold is satisfactory. 

The finance and revenue tables are too elaborate, 
and too purely of local interest to be dwelt upon in 
this brief notice, but it is pleasant to find that the 
postal returns, those of savings’ banks, telegraphs, 
and especially of education and religion, all show satis- 
factory progress. A less agreeable class of statistics 
are those pertaining to law and crime, an examina- 
tion of which shows that the vices and miseries, as 
well as the virtues and traditions of older countries, 
appear in a new nation. But on the whole we are 


Zealand. 


Sonnets of the Sacred gear. 
BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A. 
TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


‘*Partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light.”— 

Coloss. i. 12. 

] EN walk the world in dulness or affright; 
Careless of all beyond them, or in fear, 

They close, or seek to close, both eye and ear, 

And love, for their deeds’ sake, the circling night. 

Not so the Church of Jesus: on her sight 

The things unknown ju prospect fair appear ; 

And on her darksome way her soul can hear 

Voices that carol from within the light. 

O blessed! strengthened thus with glorious power, 

In alien ways so certain of her home, 

Willing she waits and works her one dark hour, 

In joyful vision of her bliss to come, 

This word illuming all her path below, 

‘To-day believe, to-morrow thou shalt know.” 
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WAITING AT HOME. 
yee Sloe eastern gale is shrilling 


cold, 
The sky is fiercely frown- 
nes ee * a ing down, 
a == And shorter grows the 


shortening day 
Upon our little town. 


below the sombre 
waves, 
They plunge against the 
rocky cliffs ; 
Broad breadths of ocean lie 
around 


Where toss the fisher skiffs. 


I see 





And you are out on foreign seas, 
Upon your sails strange sunsets burn ; 
My eyes are wearied with their watch, 
Waiting till you return. 


When will you come? I call your name ; 
The storm-wind sweeps it swift away; ~ 
The chasing waves leap up and drown 
My sad voice in the bay. 


i3ome time your wandering ship will rest 
Her keel upon her native wave ; 
' But if you come to look for me, 
You'll find me in my grave. 


And tho’ the winter storm comes down, 
Roaring athwart the headland tall, 
T shall not hear you when you speak, 
Nor answer when you call. 


And tho’ the summer fields be fair, 
With golden flowers and grasses deep, 
Your footsteps will not waken me, 
So soundly I must sleep. 


For I have had a weary watch, 
By night and day—by sea and shore ; 
T’ll keep it till the last, but then 
I'll rest for evermore. 
ALFRED NORRIS, 


Varieties. 


Puptic ProsEecutror.—A memoraudum drawn up by the 
Lord Chief Justice of England on th .!visability of appointing 
a public prosecutor appears in the fifth and final report of the 
Judicature Commission. The system which Sir Alexander 
Cockburn recommends is thus described :—There should be a 
chief public prosecutor—an officer of the State. He should be 
a barrister of standing and attainments, experienced in the 
practice of Criminal Courts. He should hold his office during 
good behaviour. If he were made removable at the pleasure of 
the Government, it would be difficult to induce members of the 
profession of sufficient standing and qualifications to accept the 
office. The whole of England and Wales should be divided 
into a given number of districts, according to the number and 
character of the population, and for each.of these a public pro- 
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secutor should be appointed. All these should be subordinate 
to the chief public prosecutor, and act as his deputies, and be 
bound to obey his directions. They should be removable at 
his discretion, with the concurrence of the Secretary of State of 
the Home Department. London and the area comprised within 
the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court, or, possibly, one 
extending over the whole of the metropolitan counties of Kent. 
Surrey, and Essex, should constitute a district of itself, For 
this district a sufficient number of public prosecutors should he 
appointed, and these should constitute the immediate staff and 
council of the chief prosecutor, should assist him with their 
advice, and under his directions conduct all prosecutions within 
the district in question. All persons holding the office of 
deputy public prosecutor should be barristers or. attorneys of a 
given standing. They should be paid by salaries, not by fees 

and be required to give up all other practice. It should be 
their duty in all cases of more than ordinary difficulty to com. 
municate with the chief public prosecutor, and act under his 
instructions. His lordship further suggests that the power 
now vested in the atterney-general of entering a nolle proscqui 
should be transferred to the public prosecutor, and that all 
prosecutions in which the Government is immediately concerned 
should be left to the attorney-general ; the public prosecutor, 
however, to render assistance in this class of cases whenever the 
Government may call for his services. 

EMIGRATION TO CANADA.—Mr. E. Jenkins, M.p., thus sums 
up a letter on emigration to Canada :—‘“‘ I would advise persons 
who know nothing personally of Canada not to endeavour to 
prejudice emigrants against it. I would recommend persons 
who are afraid of hard work and some discomfort and sacrifice 
not to try to better themselves by transplanting their inefi- 
ciency from Great Britain to Canada. I would earnestly recom. 
mend gentlemen of no occupation, clerks, et id omne genus, not 
to try the Dominion unless they are content and fit to begin as 
common labourers, And lastly, I say that there is nothing in 
the soil or climate, or in any of the physical, social, or political 
conditions of Canada, to deter any energetic and steady man 
from throwing himself and his family into it ; but, on the con- 
trary, there is such a prospect of independence and of even 
brighter success for himself and his children as Great Britain 
denies to him.” 

SarpinEs.—-The pilchard of Cornwall and the sardine of 
France are the same fish. Mr. Yarrell, one of the first autho- 
rities in ichthyology, and Mr. Benjamin Couch, the eminent 
Cornish naturalist, had no doubt at all as to the identity of the 
species. The preparation of sardines with oil in tin boxes isa 
source of vast wealth in France. In the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” forJanu- 
ary, 1870, we gave an account of the sardine fishery and sardine 
trade at Nantes and other places on the French coast. Mr. Fryer, 
of the Salmon Fisheries Office, refers in a letter in the ‘‘ Times,” 
to an attempt to manufacture sardines at Mevagissey. There is 
no reason why the small pilchards off the Cornwall coast, now 
regarded as worthless, should not become valuable sardines. 

GRANGERS.—The new political party in the United States, 
known by the name of Grangers, has, during the past year, 
grown to be a powerful force in the State, and may influence 
the next election for president. It is essentially a free trade 
and agricultural party. The farmers of the West chafe under 
the restrictive laws which injure them for the protection of the 
manufacturers of the Eastern States. The high tariffs for rail- 
way freight are also a grievance. The connecting bond of the 
Grangers is not one of any high moral or political principle, 
such as the anti-slavery feeling was, or the anti-popish feeling 
and anti-Irish of an earlier platform, but it is strong from its 
touching personal interest, the farmers naturally wishing to 
buy their commodities cheaply, and to get the best prices for 
their produce. 

LopGING-HOUSE AND HoTen KEEpEnrs CAUTIONED.—By the 
Sanitary Laws Amendment Act of last Session (1874) it is 
enacted with respect to England that—‘‘If any owner or 
occupier, or person employed to let for hire, or to show for the 
purposes of letting for hire, any house or part of a house, 
when questioned by any person negotiating for the hire of such 
house or part of a house as to the fact of there being in such 
house, or having within six weeks previously been therein, any 
person suffering from an infectious, contagious, or epidemic 
disease, knowingly makes a false answer to such question, the 
person so answering falsely shall be guilty of an offence punish- 
able on summary conviction, and, at the discretion of the 
justices having cognisance of the case, be liable to be im- 
prisoned, with or without hard labour, for a period not exceed- 
ing one month, or to pay a penalty not exceeding £20.” With 
respect to Ireland there is, in the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 
1874, a similar enactment, 
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